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I HAVE long been deeply impressed with the consideration 
that the women of our land are not sufficiently alive 
to the stake they have in the temperance cause. My 
conviction is^ that they are the chief sufferers by intem- 
perance. Many of them, it is true, are aware of this, 
and most valuable has been the aid which they have 
afforded in the prosecutidn of the movement ; yet we 
fear that by far the majority of them treat our efforts 
wah either indifference or apposition. How common is 
it for a newspaper^ when ]:eporting an anti^slavery or 
missionary meeting to remark by way of qualification, 
^^ the audience was composed chiefly of ladies.'' Now, 

' the stupid reporter did not see that he was thereby un- 
wittingly paying the object of the meeting the highest 
compliment in his power. When this can be said of 
temperance meetings our success will be greater ; but I 

- regret to say that the comparatively small attendance of 
women at our meetings proves that they have yet to 
learn how deep their stake is in our movement, and 
how essential their co-operation is to our success. My 
fear is that the promoters of the Temperance Beform- 
ation have not been sufficiently alive to this fact What 



special efforts have been made with the view of enlisting 
women in our cause? We have had tales and essays 
and lectures in great abundance, but how rarely have 
they been specially addressed. Now, why is it so ? A 
mere general scattering of temperance truth on the face 
of society is not sufficient to baptize it with our princi* 
pies, we must systematize our efforts, and no scheme of 
operations will be complete which does not make ample 
provision for the instruction of that class, by which all 
social questions are most powerfully affected. Enlist a 
man in favour of our cause, and good has been accom- 
plished — it is much to rescue or preserve an individual — 
but enlist a woman, and it may be you have gained over 
an entire family. My purpose at present, then, is to 
show that the temperance question is pre-eminently a 
woman's question. 

Eeflect, first op all, on what woman suffebs 
BY Intemperance. 

I have said that woman is the chief sufferer by in- 
temperance. Look at her as a wife. It was a mau 
she married; but is that a man? Where now is the 
noble form, and smiling face, and winning voice ? He 
promised her his heart for life, and she gave him hers. 
But what has she got now? He has transferred hia 
affection to the dram-glass, and scowls, oaths, blows, 
starvation are her only inheritance. "I have seen me,'' 
said one woman to me, ^' on hearing his foot on the stair, 
put my infant on a pillow beneath the bed, and go in 
there to suckle it." " Do you see these marks on th« 
door ? " said another drunkard's wife to me ; " these are 
the marks of the poker when he was attempting to break 
the door to get out for whisky, and when I stood between 



him and the door, and told him he would only get out 
over my murdered body." "I felt the razor at my 
throat/' said another to me, ^^ and lifted my child and 
fled as from a murderer." " He locked the door, and 
seizing a knife," said a fourth, '^ threatened he would do 
for us. I wrenched the lock from the door, got the 
children out, got the neighbours in, and bound him 
down." And even where there is not positive brutality, 
there may be the neglect and alienation which withers 
all the joy of a woman's heart. It was once the wish of 
a married lady, whose husband loved his books more 
than her society, ^'I wish I had been a book, then I 
might have got his attention." How many might think 
were they a bottle, they might have more of his regard. 
Why should a husband ever seek enjoyments to which 
he dare not introduce his wife? and how galling is it for 
her to know, that the company of men of questionable 
reputation is preferred to her own. I may, indeed, be 
told that a man cannot be always at his own fireside. 
Why, then, should the wife always be there ? If it be 
proper for a husband to join in company to which he may 
not introduce his wife, why should not the wife be 
permitted to join in company to which she dare not 
introduce her husband? A man's attachment to home, 
we are persuaded, may be judged by the degree of his 
attachment to the bottle. As his love for the bottle 
grows, his love for home declines. Kemove, then, this 
disturber of the peace of homes, this extinguisher of 
domestic joys, this source of waste and want, and woe, 
and social intercourse will be purified and extended. 
Were it not for the love of the bottle, the wife would 
more cordially welcome her husband's associates, for 



then they might meet 111 presence of the feinily without 
that dissipation, which no virttrous woman will tolerate 
before her cihildpen, or she could even admit without 
cotoplaitit of her husband^s absence, knowing, as she did, 
that he w'tts "neither wasting his means nor ruining his 
morals, atid would return sober and affectionate. The 
interest of the wife, then, is to use her influence to the 
"Utmost in banishing from society this, the deadliest fo^ 
of her peaee and comfort. What is there worse thto ^ 
bad husband, and what husband so bad as a drunkard? 
Better none than such a one, unless you think with the 
married woman who, on telling a staid single lady, 
somewhat on the wrong side of fifty, of some domestic 
troubles, which «he in great part attributed to the irregu- 
larities of her husband, was favoured with the reply, 
" Well, you have brought these troubles on yourself. I 
told you not to marry him. I was sure he would not 
make you a good husband." « He is not a good one to 
be sure, mad^am," replied the woman ; " but he is a 
jpower better than noney If, then, a bad husband is 
better than the solitude of single blessedness, what a 
blessing must be found in a good one. 

Look at woman as a mother. Who shall fathom the 
depths of a mother's affection ? It was but the other 
day I attended the death-bed of an old woman aged 
ninety-two. With teais sie referred to the death of an 
infant. " He was a bias bairn," she said. Among aU 
her recollection of the past it seemed the most affecting 
to her. And this flood of afifection was gushing forth 
from a heart that had been stricken some sixty years 
ago. It has been beautifully said, there is an endnring 
tenderness in the love of a mother to a son that trans^ 



oends all other a£fectionB of the heart. It nei&er is to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, q^ 
weakened by worthlessn^ss, nor stifled by ingn^titude. 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his eonyenienoe ; sh^ 
will smirender every pleasure to his enjoyment j she 
will glory in his fame and exult in his prosperity ; and if' 
misfortune overtake him, he will be dearer to her from, 
his misfortunes ; and if disgrace settle on his name, sh^ 
win still love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; 
and if all the world beside cast him off, Ae will be aK 
the world tp him. As a mother's heart, then, c^itres 
<MeAy in her cbfldren, what untold anguiA » ahft 
made to endure on their account. What wrongs ai<e 
to be compared widi diose inflicted on little Aildren? 
What is tyraimy? Is it not the mi^<y inflicting 
wrong upon the weak? Here, then, it ia in its per-^ 
fection. mat tyranny to compare with this? and 
what is the recompense of tyranny? Does the day 
of retribution not eome ? Do not the opj^essed become 
the curse of tiiose who cursed th^n? Here, then, is 
a striking illustration. How often have profligate chil- 
dren flung back on their parents the (diarge of their 
ruin? We talk of the cruelties inflicted on children 
by heathen moth^s. What is the giving of an un- 
conscious infant to the alligator compared with the 
long years of suffering to which the drunkard's offspring 
are subjected. Burgess, who was executed lately at 
Taunton for the murder of his little daughter, confessed 
&at he murdered the child that he might save 2s. 6d« 
weekly, which he paid for its board, he being a widower, 
that he might get more drbk. 

Great then as are the sufferings of little children^ the 
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mother suffers most of all through hei* children. '^ One 
day, some time ago/' says another, '^ I was calling on a 
Tfidow, who does an humble provision trade in one of the 
poore&t streets of a large city. I was speaking to the 
woman of the difficulty of her position, in being under 
the necessity o£ refusing the urgent appeals of the very 
poor for credit. The shopkeeper said, ^ A body would 
just require to be made o' iron a' thegither; and yet/ she* 
added, ' I'm sometimes glad that I'm no just cast-metaL 
A circumstance occurred very lately, that made me feel 
weel-pleased that ther^ was a saft spot in my heart/ she 
went on; 4t was in the gloamin' that a poor woman 
came in and stood up at the counter there, (she had a 
bairn in her oxter) and asked if I would trust her a 
forpit o' meal — she was owin' me 17s. 6d. — so I just 
looked at. her and said, I wonder you can have the face 
to ask me to trust you more, seeing what you are owin* 
me already— not that I have any doubt of your willing- 
ness to pay me if you could — but that drunken man of 
yours will never let you be in a position to pay me.* 
The woman answered — * I sat in the house a' day, think- 
in' before I could hae the face to ask you, but' she 
added, pressing her child, ' this poor thing's ruggin' at 
my breast, and I hae naething to gie't.' The shopkeeper 
said she gave the child a Apiece,' and the woman left; 
but, said the shopkeeper, ' she was no sooner out at the 
door till I took a remorse o' conscience ; I called her 
back, gave her the meal, and gave her likewise a little 
tea and sugar. She went home, masked the tea, but ere 
she had power to drink it, something came over her 
heart, and she died.'" Can we conceive of deeper 
anguish than that of a mother when she hears her 
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children ciying for bread, and has none to give them? 
That is the anguish which the mother of a drunkard's 
children has often experienced. But there is a deeper 
anguish than eyen that — the aoguish occasioned by a 
child's disgrace. When with curious eye you open those 
folded curtains and peep in upon the little stranger, 
what a wonder you behold. What is that little one to 
become? — a blessing or a curse? If the father be a 
drunkard^ who shall hesitate in a reply? The misery 
and guilt of the child is almost certain. A chain in 
the hands of a demon could scarcely more certainly drag 
down the little one to hell. In the very nature of the 
case, then, woman must be the greatest sufferer from 
the evil. Woman is peculiarly a creature of affection. 
Far deeper and more tender are a woman's feeUngs than 
those of man, and hence she is made to pay the penalty 
of suffering ten times over. 

But there is another view of this case which we must 
not overlook. We cannot forget what woman suffers 
from intemperance in her ovm person. The most re- 
volting feature of intemperance is female dissipation. 
Who can pay a visit to our police courts without blush- 
ing? If aught should fire us with the resolution to be 
avenged on the accursed evil, it i» the ruin which it has 
wrought on the fairest of our race. As I pause in the 
writing of these lines, and look out from my study win- 
dow, my eye rests on one of the loveliest scenes beheld on 
this a bright spring morning, and yet that scene is marred 
by debasement, and wretchedness, and blood. The Juni- 
per Green tragedy adds but another illustration to a 
subject already illustrated, by every phase of human 
guilt and misery. Think of a mother, evidently a 
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woman of generoud and affectionate disposition, bereft 
of all delicacj' and care for her offspring, declaring 
that she had " no heart for anything but whisky/' And 
think of her husband, who had beheld delicacy and l^ 
finement, and beauty, and affection, all taking their 
departure from the object around which his fondest 
affections had once gathered, maddened by the fearful 
consequence of his own culpable training, giving to her 
glass after glass, till he had rendered her unconscious, 
and then with a conscience deadened with whisky, com- 
passing her death in a manlier which only a heart, which 
whisky had robbed of all generous feeling could possibly 
have 'conceived. 

But I may be told that this is an extreme case, and 
that all who drink do not become either drunkards (^ 
murderers. All warnings are extreme cases, and are 
designed to point us back to the beginnings in which 
Ijrime so frightfol orig^ated. Take then another ex- 
ample, one which shows that neither social position, nor 
gi^at force of character, nor christian profession, nor k 
good old age, are sufficient as a guard to womanly -m- 
tue, if the glass be tampered with. There is present to 
my mind at this moment the case of a lady, who, tiH she 
was eighty years of J^ge cared nothing more for spirits 
than the inftmt of yesterday. At this period of life she 
met with an acddent which confined her to bed. Brandy 
was {»*escribed, the taste was acquired, and there grew 
tip in a frame so feeble a giant^s appetite for liquor. 
Friends were threatened that if they withheld it she 
would hang herself to her bed-post, and most likely she 
would have done it. All religious conversation she most 
adroitly evaded, or when pressed hard, declared ^^ it was 
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too late now/' For wedcs previous to her death, she 
partook of npthing but brandy, and died a death such as 
I pray Gtod I may never again be called on to witness 
its like. If any woman coukL have partaken with safety 
she seemed to have been that woman, and yet, after having 
reached the goodly age of eighty, she abandoned herself 
to habitual drunkenness. 

I have already spoken of the sad influence of a hus- 
band's intemperance on a mother and a wife, but it 
cannot be overlooked that sadder still is the influence of 
^. mother and a. wife, when she is herself a drunkard, on 
her children and husband. In ihe former case there i» 
but misery, in the latter there is guilt and misery too. 
On the east coast of Scotland the superstition prevails 
that a foundered vessel exerts a mysterious down-draught 
on every other vessel that comes that way, and hence 
many a bark has 

*^ Gone down at sea, 
Whan heaven was all tranquillity." 

This at least we know, that such is the isijSuence exerted 
by many a wrecked and ruined woman. How common 
the remark on speaking of some female inebriate, ^' Her 
mother was a drunkard before her." So common is the 
fact, diat there is at once suggested the suspicion that 
some connection does subsist between the intemperance 
of the parent and that of the chiM. What sober minded 
woman can reflect without trembling on the possi-> 
bUity of becoming the destroyer of the peace and honour 
of her child. And yet what woman that indulges in 
any degree, the practice of drinking alcoholic liquors, 
may not be the author of a ruin so terrible ? 

How often, too, does the husband become the victim 
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of his wife's conduct and example. Unless possessed of 
more than usual forecast and power of restraint, he 
runs great risk of conforming his practice to her^s. 
From the days of Jezebel to the present hour, Infatu- 
ated women have, by an almost resistless influence, 
assimilated their husbands to their own standard. The 
moral character of the husband Is almost invariably de- 
termined by the moral character of the wife. This fact 
invests with fearM respoiisibility, the conduct of mar- 
ried women. Observe how the drinking practices of the 
wife operate upon her husband. First he drinks with 
her for the sake of enjoyment, and then he drinks to 
drown his sorrow. Far be it from me to affirm, that this 
is the invariable result of a wife's Intemperance. Many 
husbands by the force of their character, and others, in 
virtue of their total abstinence, are enabled to resist the 
allurements to which they are exposed. But if the in- 
temperance of the husband is not an invariable result, 
the misery of the husband is. Even in those instances 
where he escapes the fate of the drunkard, he suffers 
the wretchedness of alliance with the drunkard, and that, 
all the more acutely, because of his own sobriety. He sees 
day by day the distance widening between him and the 
object around which once gathered all his joys ; and she, 
who was once to him the source of his purest happiness, 
becomes the source of a misery which none but he can 
conceive. Fanny Fern has said, that did women before 
marriage know the past history of their husbands, there 
would be a few more old maids in the world. Upon 
which it has been remarked, that did intending husbands 
know their fixture history as well as they know the past, 
the number would be somewhat increased. Certain we 
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* are, that while women have faith enough to marry dis- 
sipated men in the hope of converting them into patterns 
of every virtue, no man ever yet had faith to marry a 
dissipated woman in the hope of accomplishing any such 
transformation on her character. What must be the 
feelings of a poor fellow, then, on waking up to the con- 
sciousness that he has got, for a wife, a woman who 
greatly prefers the bottle to himself. But it is not 
only the daughters of the poor that are the victims of 
this vice. Women trained amid luxury and refinement 
have fallen before it. Tes, women at whose feet there 
has been laid every earthly pleasure, have sacrificed 
all for the sake of this one debasing lust. Think of the 
wife turned from, as a loathsome thing. Think of the 
mother, bereft of her queenly dignity. Think of the 
daughter, only spoken of with shame. Now, every woman 
that drinks serves herself heir to this heritage of woe. 
True, it may never be her's ; but what guarantee has 
she that it may not. And is not the bare possibility 
sufficient to make every woman pause ere she lifts 
another glass to her lips? 

If we could add a yet darker shade to a subject so 
gloomy, it would be a reference to the share which inr 
temperance hears in the wreck of female virtue. It is 
easily seen how oiu: drinking habits beget a low moral 
tone, most fiiiitftil of profiigacy, and how the tm- 
suspicious are doubly disarmed, when moderate indul- 
gence has weakened the moral sense, and deprived the 
judgment of its wonted forecast. The crown of all her 
graces, which woman prizes more than life itself, has no 
more deadly foe, than the customs which we denounce. 
We hear much of schemes for the education of the women 
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of the East. I would t&at the ladies of the present day 
thought of the rescue of degraded females nearer borne. 
Are those who have so laudably combined for the sHp*- 
presslon of what has been designated ^ the gp*eat sodal 
evil," sufficiently alive to the part which drinking usages 
have in its perpetuation ? Destroy drinking customs, and 
the evil we allude to could not, for anoAer day, maintain 
its place among our soeial vices. 

One fact brands the drinking system as hopelessly in- 
famous : — Sut few intemperate women are reclaimed. 
Could we have a stronger argument against the drinking 
system ? It was Dean Swift, I thii^, who once said, 
when a leg of mutton had been brought to the table « 
great deal over-done, " Take away this mutton and re- 
turn it somewhat under-done." "The thing is impos- 
sible," said the waiter. " Well, see to it henceforth,'' 
said the Dean, in reply, " that you do not commit any 
mistake that cannot be rectified." There is sound wis- 
dom in the advice. If, then, women cannot be reclaimed, 
why indulge in practices which may prove the undoing of 
them for ever? And yet while we say so, we would de- 
spair of none for whom the Saviour shed his blood. Some 
spring of repentance may be found far down in the heart 
of even the most abandoned. The late Hugh Miller one 
day received in the Witness office, a letter in a female hand- 
writing, detailing the wretched condition of the writer. He 
thought and better lliought who the writer could be, that in 
such circumstances thus claimed acquaintanceship with 
him. At length it flashed upon his recollection ^at when a 
lad he had officiated asbest-man at a marriageat Cromarty, 
and that the girl who had acted as best-maid, bore the 
name of the writer. He hastened down to the Canon- 
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g«te and found her in one of the miaeraUe hovels of that 
locality. Just as he feared, there lay on some dirty straw 
the wreck of the bright and beautiful bridemaid. Her 
countenance bore evidenge that death had already sealed 
her for his own. Having spoken to her of Christ and 
prayed for her, he gave her all the money he had with 
him, which was half-a*crown. He csLlled on the following 
day and took her some tea and wine ; and then on the 
Tuesday of the week followmg, but she had died the 
night before. A few days afterwards he attended her 
ftmeral, and as he stood by the grave's mouth, he observed 
an old woman evidently affected. He went over to her 
and asked if she was« a relation of the deceased, Bbe 
said she was not. You appear, however, to have some 
particular interest in her : did you know her? The old 
woman said she did, — that wh^i the deceased was the 
gay girl, flaunting along the public streets, £die had run 
up a little account of 2s. 6d. at her shop, and had left 
the district without paying it. On the Saturday mgbt 
previous, just as the old woman was closing in for the 
night, a wretched, ghastly, death-looking woman, witli a 
single garment on her skeleton figure, entered her shop 
and asked her if she knew h^ ; and then she told who 
she was, and that she had come to pay the half*crown 
she owed her — ^that she could not die in peace till she 
had paid her debt. Think of it my friends^ Think of 
this poor woman rising from her bed of death, on one of 
the keenest winter nights, and almost naked, proceeding 
from the Canongate to Jamaica Street, that she might, 
with the half-crown she got in charity, pay her debt and 
die in peace. We applaud the achievements accom- 
plished anud unparalleled privations, but I take it upon 
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me to say, that the annals of heroism record nothing 
nobler than this* And who knows, but that there 
gathers round the memory of that departed woman, a 
glorj as bright to the eye of God, as that which gathers 
round the memory of her generous and gifted benefactor? 
A being so noble, even in its ruin, is worthy of a better 
fate. And that accursed system of drinking which so 
ruins the noblest of our race, is worthy of the direst 
vengeance we can launch upon it. 

Now, HOW ARE WE TO ACCX)UNT FOR THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH FEMALE INTEMPERANCE PREVAILS ? 

Among the working classes it is traceable to a variety 
of causes. Many of the wives of our vxyrking men were^ 
previous to their becoming wivesy servants in families^ 
which patronise drinking customs; and here, in numerous 
instances, the appetite has been originated. They are 
trained to regard the drinking of alcoholic liquors as 
safe and fashionable. Frequent opportunities are also 
afforded for acquiring and gratifying the taste. Nay, in 
many families, servants have their allowance of beer, 
and on washing-days, their additional glass of whisky, or 
tumbler of porter. Would not masters and mistresses 
do well to ponder the consequences of a practice so 
fraught with danger, although seemingly so harmless. 
By sustaining drinking customs they are exposing to 
danger those who are less able, it may be, to resist their 
allurements. Employers may have a respect to character 
and propriety, which go far to guard them from indulging 
in excess, while those in their service, destitute of these 
restraints, in an equal degree may yield, and become the 
victims of their perverted example. And how fallacioua 
the idea that women are the better for alcoholic liquors 
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when engaged in extra labour. More than one washer- 
woman has testified to me, that they have tried bodi the 
drinking and the abstaining waj of it, and they give the 
preference to the hitter. To say nothing of llie danger 
of snch indolgences, alcohol only tries the system more 
severely. Excitement is succeeded by depression, and 
in no sense contributes to strengtfi. Sick nurses are in 
spedal danger. I have it upon the authority of an eminent 
medical man, that the best nurses seldom maintain their 
respectability and sobriety beyond a period of seven years. 
Ladies sometimes call upon me soliciting my advice, as to 
what they ought to do with dissipated servants. They 
seem to regard me as a kind of teetotal doctor; and 
so they betake themselves to this scouted and despised 
thing, called ^^ total abstinence," when all advices, re-f 
monstrances, threatenings, and warnings have proved 
unavailing. My prescription to all who apply to me 
in sudi circumstances is very simple. ^^ Do as I do: 
permit no drinking upon the premises, and you will 
have less cause to complain of tippling domestics." 
Well'-nigh seventeen years have I now kept house, 
and although I never make total abstin^ice a qualifica* 
tion in those engaged in my service, any more, than 
I make my own denominational views a qualification, 
I have never during that pretty long period had to 
challenge a servant, for even being flavoured with 
alcohol. I hold myself, as certainly charged with the 
good conduct of my servants, as I feel myself responsible 
for tiiie upbringing of my children, and as I believe that 
even moderate drinking is a dangerous thing, I find in 
the interests of those who erve me, another reason for 
the practice of abstinence from all that intoxicates. 

B 
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Dnnhing practices connected with courtship is anotfier 
source of much evil. Young people will court, and 
sometimes old people too, and I suppose there is no use 
attempting to put a stop to it. Might there not, however, 
be a stop put to this pernicious practice connected with 
it? Young ladies, who have neither drawing-rooms nor 
boudoirs in which they can at all times meet their 
admire];s, are under the necessity of betaking themselves 
to out^door accommodation ; and, as true love comes not 
and goes not with sunshine, the weather is not invariably 
the most favourable for the culture of affection. What is 
to be done in circumstances like these ? Is the opportunity 
to be lost and the coveted hour add another victim to 
the fury of the elements ? Certainly not. The door of 
the public-house or tavern is always open. Nothing 
seems more excusable than a resort in such circumstances 
to such a place. And even when no such apology for 
drinking can be urged, the evening's ramble often 
terminates with a visit to the dram-shop. Who ever 
thinks of harm in connection with such a practice? The 
presentation of intoxicating liquor is, according to the 
time-honoured usages of society, the badge of hospitality 
and friendship ; and at a time when parties are so 
desirous of pleasing and being pleased, what usage more 
appropriate ? " How is it possible to court a lass with- 
out whisky? " was the reply of a young man, when pressed 
to join the temperance society. Pleasure excursions, 
too, whether by steamboat, railroad, or other conveyance, 
would be thought destitute of all pleasure, without 
whisky. It so quickens our susceptibilities of enjoyment, 
and affords the means of expressing kindly feeling, that 
nothing appears more reasonable and allowable. We 
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have, however, but to point to its results. The practice 
has proved in ten thousand Instances but the be^ning of 
disgrace and ruin. Husbands, then, have of);en themselves 
to blame for their wives' intemperance. The system of 
treating to liquor, during courtship, I repeat it, is insi- 
dious and demoralising. And after marriage, if the 
husband drinks, why should not the wife keep him com- 
pany? And jetj husbands, when their wives have only 
carried to its issue the course to which they have intro- 
duced them, will bewail their hard lot, and pour out 
their abuse upon the victims of their folly. During the 
few months of courtship, many a young woman has 
acquired an appetite for liquor, which even the fear of 
hell could not overcome and subdue. Look at another 
fruit of this practice. Very brief may be the interval, 
too, between the time of sowing the seed and reaping the 
fruit. Three scenes of a very different character often 
present themselves on the public streets. The first 
is a young couple entering a drink-shop, the lady 
hanging on the arm of her friend ; the second is the same 
couple retiring from the drink-shop, the gentleman 
now hanging upon the arm of the lady. A few years at 
most and the third is witnessed. A poor wretched-look- 
ing woman, half-clad, with a baby in her arms, following 
an equally wretched-looking man, whose peculiar stoop 
of the shoulders, and lifeless-like swing of the arms, and 
vacant face, and zig-zag motion, suggest at once a tale 
which needs no amplification. Wives in too many 
instances countenance their husbands in their drinking; 
— ^nay, they even marry dissipated fellows in the hope 
of reforming them. A young woman once came to 
a minister, bringing a di*nnk fellow along with her, 
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taxi wishing to be married. He turned them out ; and 
yet she came again, and still he was drunk as before, 
and again they were dismissed. The minister^ after* 
wards meeting her on the street, asked her why 
fihe always brought her intended drunk. '^Because," 
said she, "he won't come when he is sober." What 
can we expect of unions consummated in circum- 
stances like these? Did young wom^ scorn the ad- 
dresses of all who discover a taste for the glass, they 
would save themselves much misery, and confer a great 
benefit on society; but instead of this, they too often give 
encouragement to both tipplers and their tippling. 
Will not young women, while a sense of self-respect 
remains, take warning? The first time the threshold 
of a place for the sale of intoxicating liquors is crossed 
by them, the first step may be taken in a course which 
is to blast every expectation then so fondly cherished, 
and sow the seed of sin and sorrows, which shall not 
only rankle in the bosom on the bed of death, but 
even embitter a cup of everlasting woe. 

Many husbands would join our ranks but for their wives ; 
and many abstainers, on marrying, are tempted by their 
wives to break their pledgeTor so influenci as to be of 
Uttle further service to the cause. Here is woman's 
temptation. While in some respects she is possessed of 
a fortitude superior to that possessed by the other sex, 
in other respects she is less courageous. We give 
abstaining women, then, a loftier place than abstaining 
men. They have sacrificed more. They have dared 
that which is more terrible than the cannon's mouth — 
they have dared fashion. But while it is so, here it is 
that women are most likely to £Biil. The fear of being 
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thought singular is the bugbear that haunts them. I 
was told last week, of a young woman charging her 
husband, on proposing to join a pic-nic party, that he 
must for once give up his silly abstinence, and not a&ont 
her, before her friends by revising to drink. He took 
her advice, came home drunk, and that very night gave 
her a good beating. But although he could begin drink- 
ing at his wife's bidding, he >could not at her bidding stop 
it. Soon he lost his situation, and the last that was heard 
of him, was his going about begging for money to take 
him out to Australia. Many a husband, too, has been 
driven to drinking by the negligence of an inconsiderate 
wife. Is it to be wondered at that a man should prefer 
the clean fire^side of the public-house, to the cold, dirty 
apartment at home? or that he should turn from an ill- 
cooked meal to the dram-shop for relief? Everything 
that promotes health and comfort is favourable to tem- 
perance, and everything that tends to discomfort, whether 
outwardly or inwardly, tends to intemperance. But, to 
let this pass, we remark farther. 

The tra;ffio is ancAh&r temptcntion to women. The 
facilities afforded by our grocery spirit-shops are most 
fatal snares to female virtue. Few women, till lost to 
all sense of decency, will venture into a public-house 
alone. Such places are resorted to for the sole purpose 
of drinking. The grocery shop, however, admits of a 
more charitable construction being put upon the visits 
paid to it. Meet any one coming out of a spiritrshop, 
and you have him. You know what he has been about, 
and you may address to him your admonitions with 
pointed effect. But meet one coming out of a grocery, 
and if you suspect he has been there for no good purpose, 
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and address him accordingly, instantly he takes refnge 
behind a tea-chest, or a sugar-barrel. Women are 
generally the victims of this combination of trades. They 
must visit such places for family necessaries, and liquor 
being so easily obtained, the taste may be speedily 
acquired, and then, under the pretence of what is allow- 
able, the taste may be easily indulged. Nor can we 
doubt, after the disclosures made before the Koyal Com- 
mission on the Forbes Mackenzie Act, that there are those 
in the trade mean enough to join with the victims of 
their traffic, in robbing and deceiving their husbands. 
Whisky, ale, or porter, may go down the wife's throat, 
while meal, barley, peas, soap, soda, or starch, may go 
down in the pass-book. Who can doubt that, were the 
sale of intoxicating liquors abolished, were facilities for 
obtaining them fewer, there would be much done to 
promote domestic comfort and preserve female sobriety. 
And what fearful havoc has the traffic made on the 
well-being of the wives of those engaged in it. The 
spirit-dealer thinks that we are his enemies. As there 
ought to be nothing dearer to a man than the well- 
being of his wife, and as we would prove the guardian 
of female character and reputation, we ought to be 
esteemed by the publicans the best friends they have. 

In the more wealthy classes of society the drinking 
customs are the grand cause of female intemperance. If 
the habits of society restrict ladies to a very limited 
degree of indulgence, .yet it cannot be overlooked 
that as they are subject to greater variation of feeling, 
and to more frequent mental depression, they are lia- 
ble when alone, to resort to a means so effective in 
affording speedy relief. Man has the biisy world to 
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occupy his mind and divert his thoughts from saddening 
reflections ; but woman in her retirement has often no 
better companions than the ghosts of her own gloomy 
imaginations. Do we need to wonder then at the 
frequency of secret indulgence? But if relief is thus 
easily secured, why denounce such means of obtaining 
it? Because it ultimately but aggravates the evil com- 
plained of. Nervous women but become more nervous 
by having resort to the bottle. It is only thus by 
branding the bottle as the foe of all virtue, and by 
rendering indulgence in it, in any degree, disreputable, 
that we can guard the fairest of our race from its m- 
sidious and deadly assaults. 

It is right that mothers should have distinctly before 
them the influence which they exert for evil on their chil- 
dren through the countenance which they give to our social 
drinking usages. Even where the mother's indulgence 
stops far short of actual excess, her example in alliance 
with drinking customs, may be sufficient to lead to the 
intemperance of her children. Nay, the very sobriety 
of the mother may invest her with more fatal influence. 
The child may ever recur to the mother's sobriety: 
" Where is there danger ; my mother drank unharmed." 
Both child and mother may, however, have overlooked a 
fact, that must be taken into account, in judging of the 
risk of drinking customs. Both may have overlooked 
the difference of constitutional temperament, the differ- 
ence of their power of resisting the seductive influence of 
alcohol. The mother may drink with comparative safely, 
while ruin is almost certain to follow indulgence on the 
part of the child. Why, then, should a mother expose 
her child to a risk so fearful ? ^^ Oh. I shall warn as soon 
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as danger Is apparent." Yes, you will nuse the shriek 
of alarm when you discoyer that the gay bark has come 
within the influence of the deadly whirlpool. A lady 
once waited upon a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
was an abstainer, to consult him respecting her erring 
son. He had lost his situation in consequence of dissipated 
habits. ^^ I think there is hope for him,'^ said the gentle- 
man appealed to, '^ but you must give me all the help yon 
can." " I could die for my boy," responded the poor 
woman. " Then you must first of all take the pledge y omv 
self, and put wine bottles, decanters, and all intoxicating 
liquors out of your house." " Oh,'* she contmued, " that 
is another thing ; how could I be singular in presence of 
my friends. The idea of me becoming a teetotaler! 
Why, teetotalism is only known among us to be laughed 
at." "Did you not say to me just now," added the 
gentleman, "that you could die for your boy; and 
now instead of sacrificing your life for him, you 
cannot sacrifice your glass for him." There was 
no resisting reasoning so conclusive. The lady became 
an abstainer, and, through the influence of her example, 
her son was induced to take the pledge also. Once more he 
seemed to have entered on a career of honour and usefiil- 
ness. Ere long, however, his sister's marriage involved 
his mother in difficulty. How could they get through 
the marriage without wine. What a talk it would 
make among their friends. As the result of much 
deliberation, the resolution was come to that there 
should be wine, but that neither mother nor son 
should partake. But what was such a resolution worth, 
amid the hilarity and excitement of such an occasion. 
Was the fallen youth to acknowledge his shame before 
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his most intimate companions. At length he was 
challenged to drink: he yielded — ^and the rest may be 
inferred from the fact, that but a short time after he lay in 
jail, on a charge of forgery. Such is a mother^s influ- 
ence: such is the fruit of her indiscretion and folly. We 
shudder at parents causing their children to pass through 
the fire to Moloch. Is it less cruel to lay them in sacrifice 
on the altar to Fashion ? Well are we aware that some 
may smile at our fears. What ! are our children so to 
demean themselves ! Children equally well trained have 
thus fallen. Nor are the most incredulous always the 
most secure. Have we forgotten how the commander 
of Her Majesty^s ship Thetis^ disbelieving that there was 
a reef of rocks as laid down in the charts, thi-eatened the 
next time his ship went that way, he would carry the 
keel of his vessel clear over the spot? The opportunity 
at length came ; and, going down to the cabin, he mer- 
rily related his intention to the company. ^^ Five minutes 
and we have crossed the spot." Scarce had he taken 
out his watch, when the ship's keel grated, then a crash, 
and the noble vessel was a wreck. Experience has laid 
down on the chart of life a peril even more formidable. 
Some may go that way and meet no harm ; but if the 
course indicated prove to many the path to ruin, who is 
justified in braving its danger ? We have uttered our 
warning. The responsibility be theirs that despise it. 

There is one other fallacy which has been the source of 
no little mischief. / refer to the common opinion that 
intoxicating liguora in some firm or another are required 
hy mothers when nursing. The fallacy of such an 
opinion is proved by the experience of thousands. The 
health of teetotal mothers will bear comparison with that 
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of those who adopt an opposite practice. It Is^ indeed^ 
amusing to hear the arguments with which our moderate- 
drinking ladies urge their views upon total*abstaimng 
mothers. How they glory in the opportunity which they 
think they have found, for exploding the doctrines of 
total abstinence and vindicating their own cherished 
practice. Old ladies especially feel that their experience 
entitles their opinion to peculiar respect, and so young 
teetotal mothers are required to listen to all manner of 
advice and warning. ^^ Yes, yes, your temperance may 
do well enough for ordinary circumstances ; but every* 
thing in its own place, and so wine or porter is 
absolutely requisite now/' If the onset fails in its 
intended effect, the argument assumes this form:— 
" Total abstinence may do very well for a first child, but 
wait jtill you have got half a dozen qaA it will be quite a 
difierent thing." And then when this argument will not 
i^ply, we hear—" True, but wait till you get a little 
older; you may not feel the effects of it just now, but by 
and by you will." It so happens, however, that our 
cause is old enough to allow of even this argument being 
proved worthless. Whole families have, since the 
start of our movement, been bom and reared on temper- 
ance fare, and they will bear comparison any day witli 
the parents and their children who oppose us. Our 
opponents, therefore, finish off with declaring, that "great 
allowance must be made for difference of constitution." 
From a multitude of medical testimonies on this point, I 
select the following as likely to command tiie respect of 
aU:— 

Dr. Andrew Combe, in his work on the Manaffement 
of Infancy^ say* — " If any mother, who may hs^pen to 
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propriety of adhering to a simple and uustiAHulating dieti 
while acting as a nurse, I would earnestly direct her 
attention to the unquestionable £Act, that the Beat and 
healthiest nurses are to be found among women belong- 
ing to the agricultural population, who, although axstively 
wnployed, and much in Ae open air, seaarcely ever taste 
solid animal food, or fermented liqnora of any kind, but 
five principally on soupa, tea, and vegetable and farinar 
ceous food." Dr. Carpenter, i«{ his Essay on the Use and. 
Abuse cfAlco/iolj says- — ^'^The benefit snipposed to be de- 
rived from the use of akoholic liquors during awMingy i& 
very doubtfiil. Certainly It may be afltaned, that in every 
case in which the appetite is good and the general sy&teov 
healthy^ the habitual use of these stimulaata is no more 
called for than at any other time; aod that they are likely 
to produce the same iniurious effeeta, as when unneces^ 
sariiy given mider ordinary eircumXces. The regular 
administration of alcobol, widi. the professed olgect of 
^ supporting the system ' und«r the demand occasioned 
by the flow of milk, is ^ a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare;' for alcohol affords no single element of the 
secretion ; and ia miKsh more likdy (as shown by the 
results of ita excessive employment) to impair than to 
improve the quality of the milk, and thua to produce 
derangement of health <»l the part of the in&nt. Aa 
Dr. Macnish has justly remarked, ^ if a woman cannot 
afimrd the necessary supply without these indulgences, 
fibe should give over the infant to some one who can, and 
drop nursing altogether.' " What I fear is, that the fal- 
lacy which such testimony expoaea has contributed, in a 
material degree, to that popularity of alcoholic liquors, 
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which has proved so fatal to female sobriety. I find 
Dr. Leake, in a medical work on Chronic Diseases of 
Women, published in 1777, saying — " I have seen with 
the deepest concern, several instances of women, other- 
wise amiable, who have fallen victims to the slow con- 
suming poison of spirituous liquors, secretly conveyed by 
nurses or servants into the lying-in bed-chamber of the 
patient, on the pretence of their being cordials." What 
was true in 1777 is still true; and did medical men speak 
out they could bear similar testimony. 

But I pass from this to show that, as woman is the 
greatest sufferer by intemperance, she has most to 

GAIN, BY THE ADOPTION OF THE TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
PRACTICE. 

And I know not that I can better prove and illus- 
trate this point than by giving an actual case. A 
short time ago, when engaged in pastoral visitation, I 
entered the house of a family connected with my con- 
gregation. I was shown into a parlour which indicated 
the comfortable circumstances of the inmates. I found 
the lady of the house an exceedingly intelligent and 
pious woman ; and what especially pleased me was the 
interest sne manifested in the temperance cause. I 
asked if she would be good enough to inform me, 
how she came to take so lively an interest in our 
movement. " The circumstances," said she, " are very 
remarkable. In consequence of our connection with 
several engaged in the spirit trade, we were exposed 
to peculiar temptations. There was a good deal of going 
and coming, and all our intercourse was associated with 
drinking. One forenoon some Mends called, and I sent 
out my little daughter for liquor. In the afternoon other 
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fiiends called, and giving mj girl again a shilling, I told 
her to go for more liquor. ' How much will it cost,' 
said the girl. ^ A shilling, to be sure,' was the reply. 
^ But mother,' added the girl, ' we spent a shilling on 
drink to-day already, and father is not pleased when the 
money's done.' I felt the rebuke, added my informant, 
but tried to smile. The drink, however, was brought 
and poured out, but not a drop of it did I taste. And 
singular enough, that very evening our little boy, my 
only son, sickened, and before midnight expired. As 
you may well suppose the trial led me to much reflection. 
. I saw much that was wrong in my life ; and, among 
other things, I saw I had been wrong in the matter of 
drinking. I proposed to my husband that, so soon as 
our child^s funeral was over, we would no more partake 
of drink, and no more ^ve our countenance to drinking 
practices. He most cordially approved of the proposal. 
To-day I thank God for that resolution. Total abstinence 
just came in time to save me from being a drunkard. 
We did not however imagine that we were under any 
obligation to join the total abstinence society. That 
society we supposed was for the intemperate only. At 
that time we resided in Glasgow, and as we. heard you 
were to preach a temperance sermon, we went to hear 
you. We returned home convinced that the total absti- 
nence society was intended as much for the sober as for 
the drunken, and, therefore, soon afterwards we joined it, 
and resolved, if ever we returned to Edinburgh to reside, 
we would sit under your ministry. We did return, and 
since then, six years ago, we have been connected with 
your congregation. At that time my husband com- 
menced business^ His friends told him that if he did not 
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never get on. Hia reply was^ ' Well, if I can't get on, 
FU go back to the bench rather thango back to drinking.' 
What then has been the result? He has had as much 
work as he could oyertake, and you may learn a good 
deal from a single £ftct. When we were married, and 
had no children, we could with difficulty pay £5 for 
house-rent, now we pay with ease £15 and have some* 
tibing in the bank." 

Now, look at this case. Here is a woman, who, from 
her intelligence, appearance, and manners, might grace 
aay eirde, admitting that abstinence had just come in • 
time to save her. And how many may say the same 
titing ? What abstainer is there who knows, that he does 
not owe his escape from a drunkard's disgrace, to the 
principle and practice he has adopted? How different 
the social position of this family. There stood before me 
a piano, indicating the kind of education the little girl 
was getting, who in her simplicity had said, ^^ Father is 
angry when the money is done," while the husband 
promises to add another to the number which the tem- 
perance cause has promoted to social influence and re-^ 
spectability. Think what this family is, and think what 
it might haye been, but for that most salutary change in 
its aocial practices, and we may estimate how much woman 
owes to the cause of temperance. 

Now, it is this mighty influence, wielded by woman, 
which we seek to enlist on behalf of our cause. Where 
is it that woman's influence is not felt? We may not 
find her in our pulpits, or on our platforms — ^we may not 
find her on 'Change, or in our legislative assemblies^ 
but how much of her influence is there. Would the ten 
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thob^and wheels 6f eommeroe ^otitintie at tbe sam^ 
velocity, liimk you, wei^ her influence destroyed? 
Why hais God invested woman with Such power 
to win? Why has he so richly endowed hef with 
bis own peculiar attribute o^ love? Not that she 
may command the homage of man, but that sho may b^ 
a power in society for the repression of all evil and th^ 
attainment of all good. Would that woman rose to thd 
full apprehension of her mission. Would that she ktoew 
the power she might wield for the destruction of vied 
arid the up-building of virtue. Not that I would see her 
braving vice in its chosen haunts, but that I would see 
her rebuking all that leads to it, by the awftd rebuke of 
virtuous disapproval. If she reserved her smiles only 
for that which is good and true, meeting With gentle but 
decided protest, practices which are the foes of all virtue, 
how much would be done to rid social intercourse of itft 
most seductive and pernicious practices, and to invigorate 
that purity of conversation and feeling which mu«t be 
ever its surest safeguards No false sentiments can find 
a lodganent in the puWic mind which she condemns. No 
dangerous practices can survive the ban of her dis- 
approval. To whom then can we look more hopeflilly 
for tibe abolition of our drinking customs? Fashions go 
and come at woman^s bidding. She has but to will it, 
and bonnets elongate into railway^tunnel length; and 
but to will it again, and they recede till they become 
"email by degrees and beautifully less." She has but to 
will it, and a yard and a half or thereabouts is added to 
the diltmeter of the female figure ; and she has but to 
will it again, and woman collapses into her natural di*- 
mensions. Now, we have to ask our female friends if 
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they will not help us in abolishing those customs in 
which much of the intemperance of our land originates. 
Let them render those customs imfashionable, and the 
fascination of drinking is gone. They hold in their hands 
the destiny of thousands, and they have but to give to 
this movement the influence which they possess, in order 
to its being conducted to a glorious consummation. How 
great woman's influence as a wife. You have heard of the 
lady who, on her husband contending that he was the 
head of the house, asked if she was not the neck, then, 
"Most reasonable, most reasonable," was the reply. 
*'Well," said she, "the neck turns round the head." 
What might not women do in the way of helping their 
husbands. What man ever prospered in the world 
without the co-operation of his wife? The domestic 
fireside is the grand guardian of society against the 
excesses of human passions, and to her is chiefly intrusted 
the task of making it attractive. There may be read 
on a plain marble stone in a certain churchyard, the 
brief epitaph — ^" She always made home happy." This 
epitaph was penned by her husband after skty years of 
wedded life. That husband did not need to seek his 
happiness in the public-house. How touching and 
admonitory the words of one of England's greatest 
statesmen. Sir James Mackintosh thus eulogizes his 
departed wife, " She was a woman, who, by the tender 
management of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the 
most pernicious of them. She gently reclaimed me from 
dissipation. She propped my weak and irresolute nature. 
She urged my indolence to all the exertions that have 
been useftd or creditable to me, and she was perpetually 
at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. 
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To her I owe whatever I am — ^to her whatever I shall 
be." 

How great her Influence as a mother. One night 
a little hoy was found lying sound asleep on his mother's 
grave-stone in the village church-yard of Ronton; on 
being asked what had brought him there, he told that his 
sister had beaten him, and that he had come all the way 
from Dumbarton, because his mother was buried there. 
Four miles had he carried his bm'dened heart, and 
sobbed himself asleep on his mother's grave. It was 
beautifully said to me by one who knew what it was to 
lose a mother, " We thought she was hanging by us, 
but not till she was gone did we know, how much we 
were all hanging by her." Talk of the power that 
wields sceptres, and sways senates, and dashes in front 
of victorious armies — a power mightier for weal or woe 
is wielded by those whose voice is only heard amid the 
quiet retirement of domestic life. What a power then 
is that with which mothers are invested over their off- 
spring. The first smile that greets us is the smile of 
woman, and the last tear that falls on our cheek is the 
tear of woman. She it is that guides us through all our 
helpless years, teaches us what we first learn and what 
we last forget. Legislators may frame laws for coming 
generations, but it is the mother's province to form the 
mind to their obedience. Did she, then, but preserve the 
taste of her children pure by denying them all vitiating 
and inebriating liquors ; did she then train them to a 
salutary dread of customs which have already proved a 
fatal snare to thousands, she would act but a mother's 
part, and secure, on behalf of her offspring, a new safe- 
guard amid the multiplied seductions of social life. One 
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intimately acquainted with the abstainers of Scotland, 
has infomed me, Hiat while he knows numerous ml 
Stances in which the father of the family stands alone in 
his abstinence, he knows not of a single instance of a 
inother who is an abstainer who has not got all the chil* 
dren with her. 

Besides all this, the temperauge cause is entitled 
TO the direct efforts of women on its behalf be- 
yond THE CIRCLE OF THEIR OWN FAMILIES. 

We found them forward to aid in the emancipation 
of the West Indian slave. We find them forward to 
aid the cause of degraded females in the East. Every 
scheme which proposes the rescue of the degraded among 
their sex, meets with their most hearty support. A cause 
then whidi aims directly at the preservation of female vir- 
tue, and at the rescue of the fallen, cannot fail surely of 
commanding their countenance and aid. It provides for 
tibat sad deficiency in so many women's lives, the want of 
some specific aim. It opens to woman another path to 
honour and usefiilness. How many doors of poverty 
invite her to enter? how many erring ones wait to be 
won by her influence? how many worse than orphan 
children would delight to call her blessed? How then 
may women best render help? 

1st. By personally abstaining cmd using their injlueaoe 
in inditcing others to follow tkeir example. What help 
can ladies lend to the suppression of intemperance till 
they have withdrawn their count^oiance from the prac- 
tices in which it originates? 

2. They may collect fwnds. In many instances they 
have time at their command, and often they have access 
to circles horn which others are excluded. Were the 
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temperance cause mbire abundanthr pix)vided with fun^d 
its success would be greater. "A man discovered 
America," it had been said, ^* but a woman equipped the 
Voyage." The ladies have much, then, in their poil^ef. 

3d. TViey may visit the dissipated and sedt theit 
reformation. Many societies have tiever told effetjtively 
on the surrounding community till they have organizeA 
a female dtaff of district visitors. With an assortment 
of well selected tracts, any lady may confidently and 
hopefiiUy enter the abode of the most debased. To 
woman especially pertains ^e mission of reclaiming the 
erring. She has more time, more tact, more pity, more 
patience, more ^flfection, more enthusiasm, more self- 
denial, more of the charm which wins than man. 
Witness as proof of what I say, what has been of late 
done by the authors of such works as "Ragged 
Homes, and How to Mend them," " British Hearts and 
British Hands," "The Missing Link," "Haste to the 
Rescue." These works show what ladies may do foi* 
the poor and the neglected when aided by total abstin- 
ence. The authoress of " Haste to tbe Rescue" teUs us 
how she began her labours among the poor of Shrewsh 
bury with anything but a liking for total abstinence; 
and how she failed till she took total abi^tinence into 
alliance with the other means employed. 

Mudi of the advantage of their co-operation in this 
cause has come under my own observation. One is 
present to my mind, who, favoured by God with leisure 
and means, and will to be useful, has been, perhaps, more 
signally blessed than any Other in the promotion of this 
cause. Surrounded by a poor and dissipated population, 
among other means for their improvement, she brought 
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the subject of temperance under the consideration of some 
of her more Influential neighbours. Soon a spirit of in- 
quiry was evoked. Pledge cards by the score were sought 
for, tracts were quickly perused, lecturers waited on by 
crowded audiences, and now upwards of two thousand of 
that population have enrolled themselves as abstainers. 
In no other district in Scotland is there to be found an 
equal proportion of abstainers ; and I have it on good 
authority, that not many weeks had passed till that people 
had saved fully a thousand pounds by their abandonment 
of drinking. By this time, I believe, that sum has been 
tripled, and their consequent moral and religious improve- 
ment may be easily Imagined. Such is the result of the 
efibrts of a single lady whose delicacy would be ofiended 
by more circumstantial publicity. It is but another 
beautiftil instance of what a devoted woman can accom- 
plish, and the object of my reference to It shall be gained, 
if it stir up others to a like improvement of their talents 
and opportunities. 

In a word, every benevolent enterprise under heaven 
must be affected by the position held in relation to it by 
those whose interests we have been endeavouring to 
plead. K they continue to withhold their influence and 
aid from the cause of temperance, the hosts which press 
on to victory falter and are discouraged. But If hence- 
forth they become our allies, an Impetus will be given to 
our movement which we question if any other instru- 
mentality could afford. Women can do more to encour- 
age the hearts and strengthen the hands of those who are 
labouring for the overthrow of intemperance — more In 
their closets to bring down the blessing of God upon 
our efforts — more to teach the rising generation to resist 
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the temptations, the dangers of which we have laboured 
to expose — ^more to tram them for all that is noble and 
heavenly — ^more to stay the burning tide which sets so 
strong towards the regions of drunkenness and death — 
more to save the world, to give triumph to the Gospel 
and confusion to its foes, than all the combinations of 
earth and hell can counteract or undo. The truth is, 
society is coming to the conviction that its safety depends 
more on the moral tone of woman than it does on either 
legislative enactments or well-disciplined armies. Women 
shall henceforth be no longer exempt from the responsi- 
bility for evils which they might alleviate or suppress. 
What is the social evil which does not exist in some 
measure through their sufferance? What laws cannot 
do in restraining unbridled passions, or in extending and 
invigorating the reign of virtue, woman can. What 
armies cannot achieve in protecting us from the most 
deadly foes that ever threatened our hearths or homes, 
woman can. Shall we then appeal in vain when we 
propose to her ambition, a nobler object than living to 
please and be pleased, when we implore her to become 
the guardian of our virtue and the promoter of all that 
is good and holy? 
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